A Dictator’s Deatl 




U.S. Role on Truiillo Examined 



By William Greider 

Washington Part Staff Writer 



On the night they killed 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, an 
American named Hen ry 
Dear born stayed up until 
dawn pursuing a bizarre 
trail of Caribbean intrigue. 

Nearly 14 years later, the 
events of that evening are 
in the news again because 
the possibility of U. S. in- 
volvement in the death of 
Dominican Republic dictator 
Trujillo Is a fresh issue con- 
fronting the CIA- 

Dearborn was the U. S. 
consul general to the Do- 
minican Republic, the rank- 
ing representative of his 
government, a patient and 
fastidious man who is both 
cordial and cautious in the 
manner of career foreign 
service officers. 

On the evening of May 30, 
1961, he went to a party at 
the countryy dub outside 
Ciudad Trujillo, a charity 
affair sponsored by the Na- 



tionalist Chinese ambas- 
sador. On his way home at 
midnight, driving along the 
shore road toward George 
Washington Avenue, Dear- 
born’s car was stopped by 
Dominican police. 

Everyone out, search the 
car, search the Americans. 
The roadblock was at an is- 
loated point beside the sea, 
where waves crash against 
coral cliffs. It was also near 
the spot where, less than 
two hours before, an assassi- 
nation team of eight men, 
riding in three cars, had 
caught GeneraliasSimo Tru- 
jillo unguarded and gunned 
him down. They stuffed his 
body in the trunk of a geta- 
way car and drove off. 

At midnight, when Dear- 
born and his party hap- 
pened along, the Domini- i 
cans were still looking for 
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the body of their fallen dic- 
tator. Dearborn cleared the 
roadblock and drove home. 

An hour later, he got a 
telephone call from the as- 
sassins. “1 don't remember 
what they said,” he recalled 
many years later. ‘The mes- 
sage was clear.” La muerte 
de Trujillo, it is done. 

Dearborn promptly cabled 
Washington and went to 
bed. He knew who the assas- 
sins were. He had been in 
contact with them ^lor 
months. The U.S. govern- 
ment, he knew, had re- 
garded the plot with sympa- 
thy. , 

Over the years, tangled 
and exotic accounts of how 
Trujillo died have rumbled 
into print, some alleging 
CIA sponsorship of the plot, 
others denying any U.S. in- 
volvement. This fragmen- 
tary version, based on what 
could be confirmed by vari- 
ous sources, suggests a more 
ambiguous picture-^-that the 
U.S, government was indeed 
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into uie pun witn- 
out necessarily being in con- 
trol of it, that CIA-supplied 
arms may have been more 
significant as a gesture of 
American support than as a 
crucial element. 

When Trujillo died after 
31 years as dictator of the is- 
land nation, he was not 
widely mourned. The United 
States had treated him as a 
friend and ally for most of 
his reign, despite his reputa- 
tion for ruthless fortune and 
murder. But in the last two 
years as he became more 
treacherous and greedy, 
American support withered. 

The Roman Catholic 
church, which had coesisted 
uneasily with Trujillo, also 
turned against him. So did 
. Dominican busihessmen 
who found that, when an en- 
terprise prospered, Trujillo 
would move in for his cut. 

What the consul general 
also may have known was 
that his government, via his 
own consulate, had supplied 
the assassins with some 
guns, courtesy of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

An hour later. Dearborn 



was awaxenea py. anotner- 
phone call from the nuns at 
the Collegio Santo Domingo, 
a private school in the capi- 
tal city. The bishop has been 
kidnaped by Trujillo thugs, 
the nuns said. Dearborn 
raced over and found a ma- 
cabre scene. 

Trujillo’s secret police 
had entered the school with 
guns blazing, convinced that 
the most Rev. Thomas F. 
Reilly had been part of the 
plot because of his 'opposi- 
tion to the dictator. Flying 
chips of brick had nicked the 
nuns, and their white cas- 
socks were flecked with 



blood. A dead dog lay across 
the threshhold of Bishop 
Reilly’s room. The consul 
general spent the rest of the 
night getting the American- 
born priest out of jail. 

Dearborn is retired now, 
living on a quiet street in 
Chevy Chase, where he 
tends the healthy poinsettas 
and other living things 
which decorate his sun 
porch. He responds consci- 
entiously to most every 
question about the events 
except to the ones about 
guns and the consulate. 
Then he replies, cheerfully: 
“No comment.” 

The Trujillo episode is 
one of those "secret actions 
from the past which might 
still be embarrassing if it 
were fully explored today 
by any of the current inves- 
tigations focusing on the 
government’s intelligence 

“The general feeling was 
that democracy was in its 
hour in Latin America,” 
Dearborn recalled. “We took 
a terrible beating from the 
press and intellectuals who 
accused us of playing footsie 
with this monster. So there 
was a tremendous psycho- 
logical pressure to do some- 
thing." 

In 1960, Trujillo spon- 
sored an unsuccessful assas- 
sination plot aimed at Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela. In August, the 
Organization of American 
States censured the Domini- 
can Republic for its flagrant 
violations of human rights. 
The United States withdrew 
its diplomatic recognition 
and joined in economic 
sanctions. Dearborn, who 
had been charge d’affaires, 
stayed on as consul general 
in the country. 

“There were plenty of 
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people In the Dominican Re- 
public who had motives to 
see him (Trujillo) go else- 
where, preferably nowhere,” 
Dearborn said. "After the 
United States dropped its 
support, this gave them the 
courage to make their plot, 
with some confidence that 
they would be heroes, not 
villains.” 

The policy toward Trujillo 
was developed In the final 
year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, but carried for- 
ward without interruption 
by President Kennedy when 
he took office in January, 



1961. 

One of Kennedy's White 
House foreign policy advis- 
ers described the context of 
events as he saw it: 

"Certainly there was no 
sort Of constructive plot that 
we helped shape. We were 
aware, of 1 course, that they 
wanted to kill Trujillo, but a 
lot of people wanted to kill 
Trujillo. 1 don’t think we 
had a lot of confidence that 
they would succeed.” 



The underground involved 
only Dominicans, about 20 
of them organized into two 
groups, according to two au- 
thoritative accounts by 
American authors, 

"Overtaken by Events” by 
former Ambassador John 
Bartlow Martin and 
"Trujillo: The Life and 

Times of a Caribbean Dic- 
tator,” by retired interna- 
tional lawyer Robert D. 
Crassweller. Neither book 
offers any evidence in sup- 
port of the allegations of 
U.S. involvement. 

Many of the conspirators 
were members of the Do- 
minican military with strong 
motives, both personal and 
patriotic, for vengeance 
against Trujillo, and Martin 
believes the guns used in 
the plot came from that 
country's own military,, not 
from the CIA. 

"Everybody heard that the 
CIA supplied the guns,” said 
Martin, who became U.S. 
ambassador 10 months after 
the assassination. "In the 
Dominican Republic, they 
believe everything is done 
by the CIA. That doesn’t 
make It so.” 

Only two members of the 
plot survived the bloody re- 
prisals carried out by Trujil- 
lo's followers. One of them, 
Gen. Antonio Imbert Barr- 
eras, insisted indignantly 
last week that there was no 



CIA Involvement. 

“I am very much sur- 
prised that 14 years after 
the death ,of the tyrant 
there should be doubt about 
the purely dominican char- 
acter of that action,” he 
said. "That was based mainly 
on patriotism and the effort 
to rescue the liberty and the 
dignity of the Dominican, 
people.” ‘ 

But two former officials, 
both highly placed in the 
Kennedy administration, 
also heard that the CIA had 
supplied weapons to the as- 
sassins — only they heard it 
inside the government in 
Washington. 

"We gave them some guns 
and we did not try to per- 
suade them not to go after 
Trujillo,” said one of the 
sources. * M We were aware 
this is wfiat they wanted to 
do. We were also aware of 
their ned for 
Trujillo was murdering 
middle class. We knew 
was going to go eventua _ 
and we wanted good rela- 
tions with those who suc- 
ceeded him.” 

If the assassins had access 
to their own arms ip the Do- 
minican military, why would 
they want or need any from 
the United States? One for- 
mer State Department offi- 
cial from that era suggested 
a reason: 

“If you were a group in a 
small Latin American coun- i 
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